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GRANT AND MATTHEW -ARNOLD. 
"AN ESTIMATE." 



Mb. Arnold introduced General Grant to the people of England 
in the January and February issues of " Murray's Magazine," and 
his articles have since been published in book form by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., of Boston, and entitled, "An Estimate." 

As Grant had visited England and received the most cordial 
welcome from all classes, there is no conceivable reason for Mr. 
Arnold's post-mortem introduction of him, unless it be that Grant 
never lectured in Great Britain. 

It is not necessary to introduce Mr. Arnold to the people of the 
United States. We know him by his distinction in the fields of 
learning, and besides that he has lectured to us. Indeed, if we 
may judge by his " Estimate" of Grant, he is not likely to lose any 
opportunity to lecture us. Perhaps we need it — certainly we can 
bear it. But we must be permitted a little hero-worship, though 
our idol be a man of the sword, not of the pen. 

Having been General-in-Chief during a great war, and twice 
President of the United States, Grant's career is open to the 
closest scrutiny and the most rigid public judgment ; and having 
published a book, he is amenable to the strictest rules of fair criti- 
cism. We should have no right, to be sensitive concerning 
Mr. Arnold's " Estimate," if it did not do injustice. Mr. Arnold 
has presented a weak and incorrect abstract of our hero's literary, 
as well as of his military work. It is not the purpose of this 
article, however, to assume the task of setting that right. The 
world will judge for itself of General Grant's Memoirs and of 
his public services. Beyond commenting upon a few general 
points, the only purpose of this article is to make some compari- 
son between the literary work of the distinguished but matter-of- 
fact American soldier and the learned British critic. 
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It must be remembered that General Grant never posed as a 
scholar, and that he wrote his Memoirs in the throes of death, 
with no time to choose words. 

Mr. Arnold says of Grant's Memoirs : " I found a language all 
astray in its use of will and shall, should and would — an English 
without charm and without high-breeding." This expression 
implies the assumption on Mr. Arnold's part that he is master 
of pure English. Does his article sustain that pretension ? 
High lights in literature express their meaning accurately. 
When Mr. Arnold says that Grant's English is without " high- 
breeding," he does not mean that Grant himself is without 
"high-breeding." He uses the term high-breeding in relation to 
language, not on the sly in relation to the man. We understand 
high-breeding in men, in cattle, in dogs, etc., but Mr. Arnold 
will have to tell us what high-breeding in language is. 

Mr. Arnold says that "in the rage for comparison-making the 
Americans beat the world." That shall not deter us from com- 
paring the English of the American soldier, and the British 
scholar. Grant says of his tiresome life at the Military Academy : 
"The last two years wore away more rapidly than the first two." 
Mr. Arnold, putting this into high-bred English, says : " His last 
two years went quicker than his first two." Grant says : " I had 
grown six inches in stature ;" Arnold says, "with a stature that 
had run up too fast for his strength." Speaking of a large public 
meeting, Grant says, "In the evening the court-house was packed." 
Arnold says, "In the evening the court-house was crammed." 
Grant says : " My opinion was, and still is, that immediately after 
the fall of Port Donelson the way was opened to the National forces 
all over the Southwest without much resistance. If one General 
who would have taken the responsibility had been in command of 
all the troops west of the Alleghanies, he could have marched to 
Chattanooga, Corinth, Memphis, and Vicksburg with the troops 
we then had, and, as volunteering was going on rapidly over the 
North, there would soon have been force enough at all these 
centres to operate offensively against any body of the enemy that 
might be found near them." This clear statement, when put into 
Mr. Arnold's high-bred English for the British public, comes out 
as follows: "He thought both then and ever after, that by the 
fall of Port Donelson the way was opened to the forces of the 
North all over the Southwest without much resistance, that a 
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vigorous commander, disposing of all the troops west of the Alle- 
ghanies, might have at once marched to Chattanooga, Corinth, 
Memphis, and Vicksburg, and broken down every resistance." 

Grant says : " On the 22d of August, 1848, I was married to 
Miss Julia Dent, the lady of whom I have spoken. In April fol- 
lowing, I was ordered to Detroit, Michigan, where two years were 
spent with but few important incidents. . . In the spring of 1851 
the garrison at Detroit was transferred to Sacketf s Harbor, and 
in the following spring the entire Fourth Infantry was ordered to 
the Pacific Coast. It was decided that Mrs. Grant should visit 
my parents at first for a few months, and then remain with her 
own family at their St. Louis home until an opportunity offered 
of sending for her." Mr. Arnold converts this plain, smooth 
narrative into the following high-bred or hybrid English : " When 
the evacuation of Mexico was completed, Grant married, in 
August, 1848, Miss Julia Dent, to whom he had been engaged 
more than four years. For two years the young couple lived at 
Detroit, Michigan, where Grant was now stationed ; he was then 
ordered to the Pacific Coast. It was settled that Mrs. Grant 
should, during his absence, live with her own family at St. 
Louis." If there is any " charm " in the construction of the fore- 
going statement by Mr. Arnold, or in his use of the words now, 
then, and settled, it is well concealed. 

Grant says : " The enemy occupied Grand Gulf, Haines' Bluff, 
and Jackson with a force of nearly sixty thousand men. Jackson 
is fifty miles east of Vicksburg, and is connected with it by a rail- 
road. My first problem was to capture Grand Gulf to use as a 



Mr. Arnold's version of this is as follows : " The enemy had 
at Grand Gulf, at Haines' Bluff, north of Vicksburg, and at Jack- 
son, the capital of the State of Mississippi, in which all these 
places are, about sixty thousand men." 

Of his efforts to earn a living after he resigned from the army in 
1854 Grant says : " My wife had a farm near St. Louis, to which 
we went, but I had no means to stock it. A house had to be 
built also. I worked very hard, never losing a day because of bad 
weather, and accomplished the object in a moderate way. If 
nothing else could be done, I would load a cord of wood on a 
wagon and take it to the city for sale. I managed to keep along 
very well until 1858, when I was attacked by fever and ague. In 
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1858 I sold out my stock, crops, and farming utensils at auction, 
and gave up farming." 

The English with " charm," into which Mr. Arnold throws 
this frank and pathetic part of General Grant's story, is as fol- 
lows : " First he tried farming on a farm belonging to his wife 
near St. Louis ; but he could not make it answer, though he 
worked hard. He had insufficient capital and more than suffi- 
cient fever and ague." Aside from the flippancy with which Mr. 
Arnold treats Grant's poverty and sickness, the last sentence just 
quoted entitles him to credit for a fair share of the " smartness " 
which he attributes to Yankees. 

The foregoing are examples of the English of the man of the 
sword and the man of the pen. In no instance does Mr. Arnold's 
change in General Grant's English improve it. 

But Mr. Arnold's failure to improve General Grant's English, 
in translating it for the British public, is not the only particular 
in which his article is defective. In some instances he fails to ex- 
press the General's meaning. For example, speaking of the pre- 
liminary operations of the Mexican war, Grant says the occupa- 
tion of certain territory was, apparently, "to force Mexico to 
initiate war." "We were sent to provoke a fight, but it was 
essential that Mexico should commence it." Surely that is plain 
enough. But Mr. Arnold renders it as follows : " Ostensibly the 
American troops were sent to prevent filibustering into Texas ; 
really they were sent as a menace to Mexico, in case she appeared 
to contemplate war." Again, Grant says of his appointment to 
the Military Academy, Mr. Hamer, the member of the House of 
Eepresentatives, "cheerfully appointed me." Mr. Arnold, observ- 
ing, perhaps by a careless reading, that a Senator from Ohio was 
addressed upon the subject of the appointment, says : " The 
United States Senator for Ohio procured for young Grant, when 
he was seventeen years old, a nomination to West Point." The 
error in this instance is not serious, but as Mr. Arnold must know 
that every State of our Union has two Senators, his use of the 
definite article the in the sentence, " the United States Senator for 
Ohio," suggests that misuse of the definite article is not set down 
in his-linguistic category as an offense. In fact, with some English- 
men the importance of scrupulous care in the use of will and shall, 
would and should, seems to overshadow many other things in let- 
ters. Nor is Mr. Arnold more particular with his pronouns than 
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with his articles. In speaking of Meade and Grant, he says : 
" Both Meade and Grant behaved very well. Meade suggested to 
Grant that he might wish to have immediately under him Sher- 
man, who had been serving with Grant in the West. He begged 
him not to hesitate if he thought it for the good of the service. 
Grant assured him that he had no thought of moving him, and in 
his Memoirs, after relating what had passed, he adds : " etc. 

It is not worth while to multiply illustrations, but it may be 
noted that Mr. Arnold's vocabulary is large. He has more words 
than he needs, and he appears to throw in the surplus to get rid of 
it. Possibly, however, the mystery of English with " charm" and 
" high-breeding" may lie hidden in the distribution of this sur- 
plus. Here are some examples : " The afternoon of that same day ;" 
" he says with perfect truth ; " " high genius ; " " the United 
States Senator for Ohio procured for young Grant when he was 17 
years old; " "from this time he was always the same strong 
man," etc. ; " almost exactly the same strength as at the begin- 
ning of the campaign ; " "if the South could succeed in prolong- 
ing an indecisive struggle year after year still, the North might 
probably grow tired of the contest ; " " in the field there was some 
sharp fighting for a day or two still;" "but the Mexican war 
came on and kept him in the army ; " " Grant declined because 
he was to go off that evening to visit his children." Perhaps on 
and off, as they stand in the last two sentences, are not as bad as 
they would be if they changed places, but they are unnecessary, 
unless it be that they give " charm" and " high-breeding" to the 
English. 

Without making more comparisons between the English of 
General Grant and Mr. Arnold, the following may be taken from 
Mr. Arnold's article as fair examples of his English with charm 
and high-breeding. Comparing Grant before he went to West 
Point with English school boys, Mr. Arnold calls the latter " our 
young gentlemen ; " and speaking of the way Grant was reared, he 
says : " The bringing up of Abraham Lincoln was, also, I suppose, 
in this wise." Two more examples must suffice. Mr. Arnold 
says : " After Grant had, after a hard and bloody struggle of two 
days, won the battle of Shiloh, in which a ball cut in two the 
scabbard of his sword, and more than 10,000 men were killed and 
wounded on the side of the Worth, General Halleck, who did not 
love Grant, arrived on the scene of action and assumed the com- 
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mand." " And, therefore, crossing the James River he invested, 
after failing to carry it by assault, Petersburg, the enemy's strong- 
hold south of Richmond. . . Finally, Grant, resuming opera- 
tions in March, I860, possessed himself of the outer works of 
Petersburg. . . Then Grant proceeded to possess himself of 
the railroad by which Lee's army and Richmond itself, now drew 
their supplies." 

Under cover of a statement made by Grant, Mr. Arnold as- 
sumes the defense of the sympathy for the South shown by Eng- 
land during the rebellion. Grant says : " It was evident to my 
mind that the election of a Republican President in 1856 meant 
the secession of all the slave States and rebellion. Under these 
circumstances I preferred the success of a candidate whose elec- 
tion would prevent or postpone secession, to seeing the country 
plunged into a war, the end of which no man could foretell." 

Upon this Mr. Arnold remarks : "• I am not concerned to dis- 
cuss Grant's reasons for his vote, but I wish to remark how com- 
pletely his reflections dispose of the reproaches addressed so often 
by Americans to England for not sympathizing with the North 
attacking slavery in a war with the South upholding it. Prom 
what he says, it is evident how very far the North was, when the 
war began, from attacking slavery." 

Did Mr. Arnold have to learn from Grant's book — "from 
what he sf-ys" — that the North was very far from attacking slavery 
when the war began ? History abounds in proof of that. Our 
Congress, after war broke out, passed a resolution saying that 
" the war was not waged for the purpose of overthrowing or inter- 
fering with the rights or established institutions of the States, but 
to defend and maintain the permanency of the Constitution and to 
preserve the Union with all the dignity and equal rights of the 
several States unimpaired ;" and about the same time the Con- 
federate Commissioners, Yancey, Mann, and Rust, said, in a letter 
to Earl Russell : " It was from no fear that the slaves would be 
liberated that secession took place. The very party in power has 
proposed to guarantee slavery forever in the States, if the South 
would but remain in the Union." That Mr. Arnold should 
discover these historical facts by drawing an inference from 
General Grant's book is as surprising as his discovery of General 
Grant in 1886 ; but his conclusion from the discovery is more 
surprising still. Prom the fact that Grant in 1856 held the 
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opinion that the election of a Democratic President would prevent 
or postpone a civil war in his country, and voted accordingly, Mr. 
Arnold draws the conclusion that Americans were unjust, or at 
least inconsistent, in reproaching " England for not sympathizing 
with the North attacking slavery, in a war with the South 
upholding it." The meaning is that as the North was not 
attacking slavery at the beginning it had no claim to English 
sympathy. This is a weak defense. According to the morals of 
England, slavery was a monstrous evil ; and in this judgment a 
large part of our Northern people heartily concurred. But slavery, 
having been found by us as it was left here by England, was 
imbedded in our constitution; and our Government from the 
beginning had been part slave and part free, with the free part 
located in the North, growing in moral strength as well as in pro- 
portional numbers. The necessity for subjection of the slave- 
owners' will to the will of the Union after political control had 
passed to the North in 1860, the unwillingness of the North to 
have slavery extended, and a violent resentment by Southerners of 
abolitionism in the abstract, caused the Southern States to secede 
from the Union, and proceed to set up a government of which Mr. 
A. H. Stephens, its Vice-President, said in a public speech, March 
21, 1861 : " Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon 
the great truth that the negro is not equal to the white man ; that 
slavery subordination to the superior race is his natural and nor- 
mal condition. This, our new Government, is the first in the his- 
tory of the world based upon this great physiological and moral 
truth." Mr. Arnold tells us that "admiration and favor are not 
compellable ; we admire and favor only an object which delights us, 
helps us, elevates us, does us good." The government described 
by Mr. Stephens, based upon slavery, is the one which Mr. Arnold 
admits many Englishmen, for whom he now offers a poor excuse, 
admired and favored, as against the government of the Union, 
founded upon the principle of human freedom, and composed 
largely of men devoted to the general enforcement of that princi- 
ple. It is true that the Union, choosing between evils and trust- 
ing to the appearance of some peaceful process for eliminating 
slavery, was willing, at first, to let the evil alone where it existed, 
rather than enter upon a bloody civil war, the end of which, as 
Grant says, no man could foretell. But this dilemma of the North 
affords no excuse to Englishmen, who were not in the dilemma, 
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for taking sides with the South ; nor does Grant's action in 1856 
" dispose of the reproaches addressed so often by Americans to 
England for not sympathizing with the North" in the civil war of 
1861-5. If English lack of sympathy for the North had been, as 
Mr. Arnold intimates, because the North did not attack slavery at 
the beginning, then surely, as soon as the Government did attack 
it, early in 1863, they would have been with the North heartily. 
But the abolition of slavery did not divert English sympathies 
from the South to the North. 

Mr. Arnold himself probably has some love for Americans in 
general, for he uses the lash freely, and we are told that whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth. Grant, Mr. Arnold tells us, " is boast- 
ful, as Americans are apt to be, for his nation ?" " The Americans 
are too self -laudatory ;" " Grant was boastful only in circum- 
stances where nothing but high genius or high training, I sup- 
pose, can save an American from being boastful ;" " The United 
States would be more attractive to us if they were more backward 
in proclaiming themselves the greatest nation on earth ;" " The 
Americans in the rage for comparison-making beat the world ; 
whatever excellence is mentioned America must, if possible, be 
brought in to balance or surpass it. That fine and delicate nat- 
uralist, Mr. Burroughs, mentions trout, and instantly he adds, 
British trout, by the way, are not so beautiful as our own." 

Mr. Arnold shows a keen perception of the fitness of things by 
closing these extravaganzas with a, fish-story. 

It is to the chance by which "some documents published 
by General Badeau in the American newspapers first attracted 
his (my) attention to Grant" that the British people are indebted 
for Mr. Arnold's discovery of the American soldier, and it 
must be admitted that the treatment of General Grant in Mr. 
Arnold's so-called Estimate, though patronizing, is quite com- 
mendatory. Indeed, having caught from America " the rage for 
comparison-making," he compares Grant to the Iron Duke, say- 
ing : " But he certainly had a good deal of the character and 
qualities which we so justly respect in the Duke of Wellington." 
. . " Surely, in all this he resembles the Duke of Wellington." 
Englishmen are not boastful. They merely set up one of their 
own heroes as the standard of human greatness, and measure other 
men by that standard. 

So, too, Mr. Arnold does honor to Grant's Memoirs. Not- 
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withstanding they are in language " all astray in its use of will 
and shall, . . an English without charm and without high- 
breeding," Mr. Arnold comforts us by saying, " surely the Duke 
of Wellington would have read these Memoirs with pleasure." 

But having lifted us above the American level by admitting 
that Grant " had a good deal of the qualities" of the Duke of 
Wellington, and that the Duke " would have read these Memoirs 
with pleasure," Mr. Arnold drops us back by saying, " Cardinal 
Mazarin used to ask concerning a man, before employing him, 
est-il heureux ? Grant was heureux ; " and there he leaves us. 
How deeply are we indebted to him ? 

James B. Fey. 
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